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NOW WE BELONG TO HISTORY 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SCHOOLS WHO RECEIVE US 

n by Dorothy Goodman 


Dear unknown Teacher and Students: 

As I write this letter to you, my heart 
and mind are still filled with memories of 
the wonderful experiences I have had as a 
student at Girls High School. I want you to 
know that I have cherished the life I have 
nad here. I will never forget it as Jong as 
I live. 

It was here that my life as an adult began, 
here that I was shaped by capable hands into 
what I am now, and what I am in the process 
of becoming. Here, I found warmth and 
friendliness. I was guided gently and un¬ 
hurriedly into an uncertain world, there 
to take my place and stand firm and strong. 

All of us here have been encouraged to 
express ourselves as individuals and to 
develop within us a desire to become bet¬ 
ter human beings and to bring out the best 
in ourselves. I had frequent sessions with 
grade advisors and guidance counselors. 
Not only did I discuss my subjects with 
my counselors, but I obtained sound advice 
from them concerning me asaperson, and 
through this I was made to feel at ease in 
a world that is restless and often in chaos. 

Above all, a feeling of Brotherhood 
existed between teachers and students. 
This atmosphere is perhaps the most 
beautiful thing about Girls High. While 
the world outside has seemed to be fall¬ 
ing to pieces because of hate and pre¬ 
judice, here we were within these quiet 


halls, serene in our relationships with 
each other; aware of problems in our 
society, concerned, yet personally un¬ 
scathed by them because we have been 
taught here to love our fellow man. To 
me this bond of Brotherhood is the one 
precious thing that I dread to lose. This 
feeling of security has been such a part 
of my life here at Girls High. We had 
no other classification for each other 
except “my friend,” or “my classmate.” 
And this feeling of mutual affection and 
respect is such a great thing, that I fear 
in leaving here, I may lose it forever. 

I keep wondering, and asking myself, 
“Will I find this atmosphere when I come 
to your school?” 

I hope so.I hope so.I hope with 

all my heart that I’ll find it when I come 
to you. 

I in turn, hope to be able to contribute 
something of worth while I am a student 
at your school. I am leaving behind a 
school which has added much joy and worth 
to my life. But in leaving, I leave only the 
external things-the people, the build¬ 

ing. The best part of my experiences 
remain within me. 

I look forward with anticipation to this 
new adventure, your school. And so.... 
with an ardent desire to become a part of 

you-of your traditions—and with hope 

-Here I come. 


Nostalgia Reigns in Final Graduation 



GRADUATION 
By Judith Pryce 

On June 25th the last graduating class of 
Girls High School will march up the aisle 
to “Pomp and Circumstance” to receive 
diplomas, the last to be given by Girls 
High School. Dr. Hecht himself will deliver 
the commencement address to the nearly 
160 seniors. 

During the commencement exercises the 
Class of *64 will sing two selections, 
“Sanctus” and “America, Our Heritage”. 

Girls High has had approximately 174 
commencement exercises, counting two 
a year, in this building. A commencement 
program from February, 1890 tells us 120 
seniors marched up the aisle that term to 
the processional “Marche Villageoise” by 
Edward Hoffman. Fond parents heard no 
less than six speeches on such erudite 
topics as “The Hero of the Aeneid”, 
“Patriotism in American Literature”, 
and “Macaulay: Historian, Orator, Poet”. 

On the long awaited graduation day the 
head girl of Arista, Theresa Frandina 
will deliver the valedictory speech, and 
Judith Pryce, as salutatorian, will offer 
the opening greeting. Many of the grad¬ 
uates will receive such honors as the 
Mayor’s award for scholastic achieve¬ 
ment, the Pope award of $200, the Fu¬ 
ture Teachers* Award, the Grand Street 
Boys Award and many others. One of 
our seniors, Hazeldine Callender was 
awarded a cooperative aid plan scholar¬ 
ship to Chatham College, Pennsylvania 
for four years. 

As the seniors await this day many 
activities have enlivened the daily rou¬ 
tine of their final term. On June 5th, 
the senior class presented a humorous im¬ 
personation of the teachers. As the show 
came to a close the senior class celebri¬ 
ties and many teachers were acknowledged 
and the seniors sang the school song. On 
June 8th, the seniors were off to Alley 
Pond Park, Queens, for their traditional 
picnic. 

At the picnic the seniors participated 
in many field games, and played basket¬ 
ball and volleyball. As they came back 
happy but tired they remarked, “We en¬ 
joyed every moment of it.” 


SENIORS WALTZ (PELL 
MELL) TOWARDS PROM 

By Sherri Chisolm 

1959... 1960... 1961... (1962-well).... 
1963... 1964... Eureka!!!! On Friday, June 
19th, 1964, the final graduating class of 
Girls High will hold its last senior prom at 
the Granada Hotel, a date which follows by 
several days the senior Regents examina¬ 
tions. (This date, judging from the down¬ 
trodden demeanor of many students, is 
masterful timing.) 

An electric note of urgency prevailed 
in recent weeks as the seniors rushed ex¬ 
citedly about, trying desperately to take 
care of last details, all of which were terri¬ 
bly magnified because of the din of confu¬ 
sion in which they had to be done. 

The preliminary preparations, and the 
most heart-stopping, according to the wor¬ 
ried brow of Miss Seiger man, Senior Social 
Advisor was the collection of the prom pay¬ 
ments. No one knows better than a teacher 
the many and sundry variations, stories, 
and excuses an imaginative student can 
drum up. 

Combine this student knack with the 
average Girls High student’s innate sense 
of frugality, add a dash of doubt (the fact 
that five whole years have passed since a 
previous Girls High School prom) and one 
now has the ingredients to concoct a brew 
of illusions, delusions, fables, fairy tales, 
and full length short stories complete with 
a cast of mythical characters, dramatic 
conflict and emotionally exhausting cli¬ 
max. Such tales were usually employed by 
students with faulty memories hoping to 
escape reprimand. After fulfilling all 
senior commitments and three-quarters 
payment of the prom one student was heard 
to say, “Gee! Before these people are 
through with me, I’ll have to declare my¬ 
self bankrupt.” 

However, with great urging and encour¬ 
agement from Miss Seigerman, the seniors 
completed this task. 

The buzz of excitement, however, cen¬ 
tered mainly about (and how could it be 
otherwise in a girls* school?) the formal 
gowns to be worn to the occasion. Street 
or floor length had first to be decided upon. 



GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL: 1886-1964 


Girls’ High School as it appeared around 191C. 


DEPARTURE DETAILS KEEP G.H.S. BUZZING 

By Bonnie Younger 

At the close of school, June 26, Girls High School as an institution will cease, but her 
traditions and ideals will go on in the minds and hearts of her many graduates. 

Physically, the school will go on through her “daughter” school, Prospect Heights, 
which was originally founded as a commercial annex of Girls High School. 

On 3 inside pages of this, the final Record, the story of our school is recorded for 
our readers. 


To those curious students who are pro¬ 
bably asking themselves the question, 
“What happens to a school when it closes?*’ 
the G. H. Record has sought the answer. 

A school is first of all, people: a school 
means students, teachers, and office per¬ 
sonnel. Then, books and equipment. 

Where will the people from this school 
go when it closes? As the Record goes to 
press this is how things stand. The bulk of 
Girls High students will be transferred to 
Prospect Heights and Eastern District with 
smaller groups of 25 or more to Wingate, 
Erasmus Hall, John Jay, Lane, and Wash¬ 
ington Irving. 

Nothing definite has been made known 
about the future destination of G. H. 
teachers but since Prospect Heights and 
Eastern District will receive most of our 
girls, it would seem a likely choice for 
some of our teachers. Invariably with the 
arrival of more girls, the need for more 
teachers will be great. In any case, the 
teachers will have some say in the school 
to which they will transfer. 

What happens to old G.H. permanent 
records dating back to the 1890*s? All 
G. H. records of present students will 
accompany them to their new schools. All 
records of previous students will be stored 


Many preferred floor length gowns of 
snowy white, or pastel blues, pinks, sea 
greens, or perhaps blue bodice combined 
with white skirt. 

Even without extensive research, it ap¬ 
pears that a few girls may enter the prom 
clinging to the arms of uniformed escorts, 
others simply with “my regular fellow”, 
while not infrequently was it found that the 
tall, dark and handsome lads tripping the 
light fantastic, will in actuality be bro¬ 
thers. 

Having received the general approval of 
the seniors, Miss Seigerman followed 
through with the booking of AlHarewood’s 
band. 

To augment the funds for a little memen¬ 
to for seniors who attend the prom, the 
seniors held a cake sale on May 15. The 
ingredients were contributed and baked by 
the senior class. The proceeds of approx¬ 
imately eighty dollars will be used towards 
the purchase of small charm bracelets with 
a gold mortar board cap, to be presented to 
the girls as they arrive at the prom. 

This Senior Prom will conclude the sen¬ 
timental social history of Girls High 
School. 


away either in the Board of Education 
building or at another school. 

School equipment such as typewriters, 
adding machines, other useful items will 
be inventoried and sent to the Board of 
Education from whence they will be dis¬ 
tributed to other schools in greatest need. 

No report could be complete without in¬ 
formation concerning the future of the 
Girls High School building itself. Un¬ 
fortunately, there is at present the same 
doubt as to its future. A recent article in 
the World Telegram and Sun said that the 
city was considering use of our building 
as a community college, but nothing defi¬ 
nite has been decided. The future of the 
building, will greatly influence the fate of 
our library. If the rumors of using the 
building as a community college turn 
out to be a fact, the library will remain 
and be supplemented with more college 
books. 

Our library is unusual because we have 
a number of books usually found in col¬ 
leges. One such collection of books, the 
Variorium Shakespeare has already been 
forwarded to Erasmus Hall for study by 
advanced English students. 

Certainly it seems logical that such a 
building as G. H. S. can be of a great 
community use. 

Many school activities have been brought 
about by the closing of Girls High School. 
What was to be done with the many works 
of art left behind by graduates? First, 
there were G.H.S. “Originals” by pupils 
now gone. A sale of such student work, 
for dimes and quarters, has brought 
talented pupil art to the homes of pupils 
and teachers of the school. 

As for the prints of famous masters in 
the corridors, Mrs. Swinyard, Chairman 
of the Art Department, explained that most 
of these paintings were bought by graduat¬ 
ing classes in recent years as their depart¬ 
ing gift to Girls High. It is appropriate that 
these prints go to those schools to which 
most of our girls are transferring so that 
when they get there they will be greeted by 
these old friends brightening the new cor¬ 
ridors. 

The proceeds from the sale of pupil art 
is to be forwarded to the student funds of 
the new schools to help G.H.S. pupils in the 
future. 

What will become of our large library? 
Miss Wollin says that some of the books 
will go to other schools and some special 
collections to the public library. 
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LETTERS FROM SCHOOLS WHO WILL RECEIVE US 

From Bushwick 


A LETTER 

[FROM OUR PRINCIPAL 

Dear Girls: 

Today, you are making history, for you are the last of 
that host of students who have attended Girls High School. 
As you walk through the halls and listen with an inner ear 
you can hear the echoes of the voices of the past seventy- 
eight years. The names of scholarship winners, of Arista 
leaders, of presidents of the Loyal League, and of graduates 
of the school are engraved on the historical records of our 
school. (These records will be preserved and retained at 
Prospect Heights High School). Your names will also form 
a part of the historical records. But, you have the distinc¬ 
tion of being the last of them all. 

Seventy-eight years of service to the youth of Brooklyn! 
That is the proud record of Girls High School. Time, how¬ 
ever, moves on. The old gives way and is replaced by the 
new. The present Girls High appears to have outlived its 
usefulness and so must join the procession of outmoded in¬ 
stitutions into the memories of the past. 

Those of us who have been associated with our school 
are proud of having made our contributions to the lives of 
our students. We believe we have succeeded in instilling in 
you the love for truth, the appreciation of beauty, the under¬ 
standing of the physical and social world about us, and a 
desire for a continuing education. As the years go by, many 
of us will meet again, shake hands and recall the “good old 
days”. I bid all of you, “Godspeed”. 

Irvin Sulo Hecht 
Principal 

CUMBERLAND DRIVE 

When I was small in a small country 
town, 

I knew a street named Cumberland 
Drive. 

It had row upon row of white-painted 
houses 

With sharp picket fences, and black 
iron gates. 

It had row after row of tulips and roses 

That I and my friends used to pick after 
dark. 

It had pedigreed dogs, and well-dressed 
babies, 

And ill-mannered children whom I used 
to envy. 

Doivn near the end of Cumberland Drive 
was an old empty lot where 
the sun always shined, 

And right in the middle of this old 
empty lot 

Stood a crooked old tree that reached 
toward the sky. 

The bark of the tree was blackened and 
beaten 

And the scraggly branches were barren 
of leaves. 

The wind blowing through made a soft 
little whisper 

That sounded to me like "eternally ". 

Now I stand at the end of Cumberland 
Drive 

And look at the dust, decay, and rot. 

No white-painted houses with sharp 
picket fences 

But hovels and shacks with rotten 
foundations. 

No row after row of tulips and roses 

But weeds and brown drying grass. 

No fat laughing babies but beggars and 
drunkards 

And ragged little children crying in 
filth. 

But still at the end of Cumberland 
Drive 

Was an empty old lot with a crooked 
old tree that reached for the 
sky. 

by Antoinette Hubbard 
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Dear Marion, 

We regret hearing about the closing of Girls High and 
at the same time we wish to welcome those students who 
will be attending Bushwick High School in the fall. We hope 
that those of you who will attend our school will find almost 
the same friendly atmosphere here as you did in Girls High. 

The students of Bushwick participate in a number of ex¬ 
tra-curricular activities that might be of some interest to 
you. Clubs and girls’ athletic teams are open to all. The 
only requirement is that the student have an interest in the 
specific field. Some of the more popular clubs which hold 
an interest for all include the three religious clubs, Modern 
dance, Cheerleaders, Boosters, the Fredrick Douglass 
Club, the Future Teachers Club and the two literary pub¬ 
lications, the newspaper and the yearbook. The two athletic 
teams are bowling and swimming. These teams are for both 
beginners and advanced students. 

In conjunction with the various clubs and also the regular 
classes, the students and teachers take trips to places of 
interest connected with their activities. The general rela¬ 
tionship between the students and teachers is a very good 
one. For the most part the teachers are helpful, are con¬ 
cerned with our problems, and take an active interest in 
all our activities. 

The student body, on the whole, have many privileges 
and enjoy the use of a well-stacked library, an extensive 
book shop, and a well supplied G.O. outlet. 

Aside from its general uses the library also serves as a 
study center for those students deficient in certain subjects. 
They are coached by the members of our honor society, the 
Arista. These students may receive this help upon telling 
their guidance counselors of their scholastic problems. 

For those, on the other hand, who are proficient in their 
classes there are honor classes in English, history, and 
science. The qualifications for admittance to any of these 
honor classes is an average of 85% from the previous 
term’s work and a recommendation from the subject 
teacher. 

Bushwick has always had many activities to interest its 
students. Recently, we acquired a new point of interest-- 
a swimming pool. At the moment the course is not re¬ 
quired for graduation but may be in the near future. 

A significant factor and the most strictly inforced reg¬ 
ulation in the school is the demand for absolute respect 
among the pupils, and respect between the students and 
teachers. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dear Girls, 

The Record has been published since 1935, a total of 
twenty-nine years, and with this issue suspends publica¬ 
tion. In this final issue, we on the Record wish to take the 
opportunity, as the final days of Girls High School’s exist¬ 
ence draw near, to bid you farewell and to express our 
appreciation for your help and support. 

A school newspaper should play an important part in the 
life of any school. Because we are a school newspaper our 
job has been to foster school spirit. We have tried to do this 
by keeping you up to date on the activities of the Loyal 
League. We have also tried to bring into the spotlight those 
Girls High students who have earned recognition for scho¬ 
larship or community service. We have recorded with pride 
the various honors and distinctions which the students have 
garnered, the most recent being the Mayor’s Award to 
Hazeldine Callender as the “Future Teacher of the Year”. 
In addition, thoughts and ideas of both students and faculty 
were presented in the form of guest editorials and letters 
to the editor. 

All newspapers influence people’s opinions and the school 
newspaper is no exception. Aware of this role the Record 
has always tried to be fair to all students in the school and 


From Prospect Heights 

Dear Girls of Girls High School: 

I would like to assure you, on behalf of the entire student 
body, that a most cordial welcome awaits you here at 
Prospect Heights High School. We know how you must feel 
about having to leave your school, but we sincerely hope 
that in time you will come to think of Prospect Heights 
as your school and that you will take an active part in 
many of our activities. 

I regret that I will not be here to welcome you per¬ 
sonally in September, but I’m sure our SGO President 
will welcome you heartily. 

I wish you good luck, success, and may you have a 
happy stay at Prospect Heights High School. 

Cordially, 
Barbara Batson, President 
Student Government Organization 


From Eastern District 

Dear Editor, 

We are very sorry to hear that Girls High School will 
be closed soon. On behalf of all Easternites I would like 
to take this opportunity to extend our warmest welcome to 
those students who will attend Eastern District H.S. in the 
Fall. 

Eastern District, which is located in the heart of 
Williamsburg, offers its students many opportunities to 
prepare themselves for college or career. Extra-curric¬ 
ular activities such as fencing, swimming, bowling and 
various clubs (Drama, Language, Forum, Arista, Orches¬ 
tra etc.) bring students closer together. 

Students with exceptional abilities attend an “honor 
school” which is designed to help students win scholar¬ 
ships and admission to colleges. In such a program every 
class is an honor class; therefore only students with the 
highest averages can qualify. Any student interested in 
writing can attend a Creative Writing Class where one 
has unrestricted means of expression. 

This term Eastern offers an after school study center 
with teachers as tutors (formerly Arista members were 
tutors). These sessions take place on schooldays and on 
Saturday mornings. 

We hope that you will like Eastern District High School 
as much as we do. 

Sincerely yours, 


to all groups, and to show no favoritism. By giving you the 
honest facts in our editorials, such as the one on community 
service in the November 1963 issue, we have tried to show 
adults how teenagers spend their summers volunteering 
their services at various hospitals and playgrounds, thus 
giving the more positive side of today’s teenagers. 

Girls High School is a school rich in traditions such as 
the Arista, the Loyal League, and the Sprague Character 
Honor Roll. The Record has tried to uphold these traditions 
by keeping the students informed on the activities of all 
these groups. 

Through the years the warm response of both students 
and faculty has helped the newspaper in upholding the 
proper function of a school newspaper. The praise, 
therefore, if praise is due, is not ours alone but must 
be shared by our fellow students and the faculty, on 
whom we relied for information, comments and ideas. 
In this issue the Record has gone back into history to 
capture for you a glimpse of the history of Girls High 
long ago. This last issue is a memento from us to you, 
the “Girls High Story”. 

The Record Staff 


Tamara Kozlakowski 

Joanne Monaco Co-Editor of GOLD & WHITE 

Editor-in-chief 

Bushwick Bulletin April 14, 1964 
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The Summing Up. A Pioneering Institution Views Its Past 


By Elma Ewing, Antoinette Hubbard, and Sylvia Martinez 

For this article the staff of the Girls High Record is 
indebted to newspaper and magazine articles found in 
the archives of the school. We found particularly 
helpful articles by Anna A. Morch, 1930_ Blue and Gold 
and Miriam Komblith and Ethel Lewis, 193f Blue and^ Gold, 
Passages from these have been incorporated practically 
verbatim into this article. 



In 1889, “Lahore et Honore,” suggested by Lucy Taylor Lewis, vice- 
principal of the school, was adopted as our motto. 



Girls at work in the library around the time of World War I. 


Early Days: 

Plain Living And High Thinking 


Brooklyn Embarks 
On NewSchool Era 

In the fall of 1886 the good people of the 
City of Brooklyn witnessed the opening 
ceremonies of two great landmarks in our 
local history—the dedication of the Statue 
of Liberty and the founding of Girls High 
School. There they stood—“Liberty En¬ 
lightening the World” on Bedloes Island, 
and in Brooklyn on Nostrand Avenue, a 
free public high school for girls, to give 
Miss Liberty some practical help in the 
achievement of her ideals. What other 
news was making the headlines that year? 
The old chronicles tell us that Geronimo 
and his hostile Apaches who had been on 
the warpath for eighteen months, and a 
constant cause for terror to the settlers 
in territorial Arizona, had at last sur¬ 
rendered to General Miles. Across the 
river, in New York City, young Teddy 
Roosevelt had run for mayor on the 
Republican ticket and lost. Brooklyn, 
a city in its own right, of course did not 
vote in that election. It was not until 1899 
that it yielded its civic crown and con¬ 
sented to become a borough in Greater 
New York.. 

Meanwhile, as a Sovereign city, Brook¬ 
lyn has just cause for pride.* Brooklyn had 
a fine system of high schools well develop¬ 
ed before consolidation, long before Man¬ 
hattan had built its first high school build¬ 
ing. And the crown jewel in this system 
of high schools was Girls High School. In 
1897 the Girls High School was mentioned 
in the New York Tribune as the largest 
girls’ school in the country and it was, in 
fact, the largest girls’ school in the world. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL 
6.H.S. PARENT SCHOOL 

Girls High School stemmed from the 
Central Grammar School, the first free 
secondary school in the city, which was 
founded in 1878. It was housed in a rented 
building on Court and Livingston Streets. 
(One old tradition has it that the school¬ 
rooms were above a cigar store.) Let it 
not be supposed, however, that the Central 
Grammar School was born in an atmos¬ 
phere of total sweetness and light. Like all 
progressive measures it had its opponents. 
Many people in those days believed that an 
elementary school education was quite 
sufficient for the sons and daughters of the 
common people. They therefore resisted 
any attempt to establish free secondary 
schools. Emphasis was on the “three R’s” 
and secondary education was left to pri¬ 
vate academies which were patronized by 
sons of the wealthy and middle classes 
who were training for college and pro¬ 
fessional careers. As educational stand¬ 
ards rose, an increasing need for public 
high schools was felt. 

When the establishment of a school that 
would take the pupils further than the 
grammar school was proposed, even the 
well-meaning supporters of such a mea¬ 
sure questioned whether the Board of 
Education had legal authority to maintain 
a secondary school out of public monies. 
After much had been said and written on 
both sides of the question the Board of 
Education secured a favorable opinion 
from E. W. Keyes, then the chief clerk of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and 
a lawyer of great ability. In 1878 the Cen¬ 
tral Grammar School was organized as 
a compromise and as an experiment to give 
the graduates of the grammar schools a 
“supplementary course”. Secondary ed¬ 
ucation thus had its beginning in what were 
known as “supplementary courses” given 
for pupils qualified for higher studies. 
These courses included algebra, geom¬ 
etry, history, chemistry, and other sub¬ 
jects offered in the high schools today. 
They were at first offered in the regular 
grammar schools. The Central Grammar 
School was the first regular public high 
school. The course, originally one year, 
was lengthened to two years, then three, 
and finally four years. 

Faculty Press. Inc., 176 S. Portland Avc Brooklyn 17, N Y, 


The Central Grammar School opened 
with an enrollment of more than 600 boys 
and girls and was staffed by a principal, 
Dr. Robert Leighton, and fifteen teachers. 
The first class was graduated in 1880. 
Its rapid and prosperous growth soon 
silenced its former opponents, and more 
than fulfilled the predictions of its warm¬ 
est advocates. So popular did the school 
become that the Board of Education de¬ 
cided to erect a new building for it and a 
site was selected at Nostrand Avenue, 
Macon and Halsey Streets. At that time 
this bit of land, known as Capitoline Hill, 
consisted of wooded area and a pond, 
where the children of the neighborhood 
would go ice-skating in the wintertime. 
One of the boys who skated there, William 
Felter, never dreamt as he glided over 
the ice that some day he would be the prin¬ 
cipal of a school which would stand on 
Capitoline Hill. 

NEW BUILDING IN 1886 

Before the new Nostrand Avenue build¬ 
ing for the Central Grammar School was 
completed, it became clear that even with 
a seating capacity of 1200 there would not 
be room enough to accommodate all the 
students by then attending the Central 
School on Court Street. In a gesture of 
historic gallantry, the girls alone were 
transferred to the new building in 1886. 
The boys remained in the Court Street 
building until 1892 when what we now 
know as Boys High was opened at Marcy 
and Putnam Avenues. Although the boys 
and girls were thus separated, the schools 
were for a short time conducted as one. 
The Nostrand Avenue school, known as the 
“Girls’ Department” of Central Grammar 
School, was in the charge of Dr. Robert 
Leighton, a man of marked ability. His 
assistant, Alec G. McAllister, managed 
the Court Street school which was called 
the “Boys’ Department”. In September, 
1887 Calvin Patterson became principal 
of the Central School, and, two years 
later, a complete separation of the two 
departments took place. Dr. Patterson 
remained principal of the Central Gram¬ 
mar School, which was now called “The 
Girls’ High School”, and Mr. McAllister 
was made principal of The Boys’ High 
School, which was soon removed to the 
building on Marcy Avenue. 



into Girls High and Boys High. 

oo®? 159 


The school regime in those early days 
was a severe one, with plain living and high 
thinking. The plain living, at least, could be 
insisted upon. There were no games, no 
clubs, no dancing. Two wicked girls found 
waltzing in the basement were almost ex¬ 



pelled. Clubs were not introduced until 
1902 when Dr. Felter became principal. 
Back in 1886 the theory was that a school¬ 
girl’s business was school. When she got 
out of school, there would be time enough 
for parties! 

Every Monday morning the girls had to 
report on the number of hours that they had 
studied the week before. There were five 
school hours a day, including one study 
period. Furthermore, no girl was allowed 
to read fiction during the school day. Noth¬ 
ing so frivolous! No student was allowed to 
take books out of the library either, only the 
teachers had this privilege. 

The school must have been a silent place. 
No talking was allowed after the students 
entered the building except during a short 
recess and at noon. There was no talking 
between periods and absolutely none in the 
auditorium. A mark of 74 rather than 75 in 
a single one of their four subjects, even if 
the other three grades were honor marks, 
meant that the student had to repeat all four 
subjects! Not surprisingly, failures were 
rare. 

During the early days of the school, 
before the Macon Street addition to the 
building, classes were held in the base¬ 
ment. The story is told of how one day 
a girl ran along the corridors, fell, and 
hurt herself severely. As a result a rule 
was passed forbidding running in the halls. 
Girls will be girls, however, and they soon 
became quite adept at racing through the 
halls and avoiding being caught by alert 
teachers lurking behind archways. 

The lunchroom was founded in the early 
1900’s. Before that the pupils could leave 
the school and lunch al fresco among the 
trees in the wooded area between Macon 
and Fulton Streets. This privilege soon 
had to be withdrawn by ever watchful 
school authorities because some girls 
would wander off and not hear the recall 
bell. Was that other offshoot of the Central 
Grammar School down at Marcy Avenue 
the cause of this new regulation? We will 
have to wait until someone looks this mat¬ 
ter up in the archives of Boy’s High. At 
any rate, park benches were then brought 
into the basement where the girls might 
eat beneath the arches. Laters a small 
lunch counter was installed. 
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HISTORY„.Cont’d. 


Alumnae ol Girls High 



Lena Horne, glamorous actress, went 
to Girls High. 



Leonie Adams, who wrote for Blue and 
Gold, a famed poet. 


GROWING SCHOOL 
BUILDS NEW ADDITION 

The original building had no library 
and no gymnasium. It ended with what is 
now the center staircase, thus excluding 
the entire 119 and 113 wings, the audi¬ 
torium, lunchrooms, and science labora¬ 
tories. There was an assembly room, 
formed by rolling baqk the doors be¬ 
tween all the rooms on the third floor, 
with the exception of 328 and 329. The 
speakers’ platform, on which graduation 
exercises also took place, is now room 
301, the health education office, where 
Miss Powell and Miss Konstant hold forth. 

Starting with but 800 pupils, the school 
grew so rapidly that additions to the orig¬ 
inal building soon had to be made. An un¬ 
signed memorandum, written before 1902, 
proudly boasts that “The equipment of the 
building is not surpassed by that of any 
other high school in the country. Besides 
sixty-eight classrooms there are chemical 
and physical laboratories and lecture 
rooms, offices for the principal and his 
assistants, a reference library and reading 
room, a lecture hall seating 500 and an 
assembly hall with a capacity of 1830.” 

The school building has had two addi¬ 
tions, one in 1892 which added the auditor¬ 
ium and the wings (119 and 113) and another 
in 1912 when Room 1A, the present offices 
of the principal, and the library and the 
gymnasium were added. 

In the brand new auditorium of which they 
were so proud, the assembly might hear the 
Glee Club rendering such soul-stirring 
numbers as “Hearts as Light As Air" by 
Weckerlin or “Sirens of the Danube" by 
Capessou. However, to the consternation of 
at least one watchful grandmother, a far 
mqire robust influence emanated from the 
platform one never-to-be-forgotten day in 
1909. As a graduate of that year wrote us 
only recently, 

“The most unique guest speaker that I 
can recall was Col. William Cody-Buffalo 
Bill. My grandmother was distressed that 
a school of the standing of Girls High should 
invite such an uncouth person as Buffalo 
Bill to appear before young ladies from 
Homes of refinement! 

“For myself I am glad and proud that 
I had a chance to see such a famous fron¬ 
tiersman of my time. His speech was ex¬ 
cellent and his appearance very distinguish¬ 
ed with his long flowing hair." 



Florence Eldridge, actress, as she looked 
when at Girls High. 


GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL HALL OF FAME 

Leonie Adams- 
Poet 

Evelyn Allan 

Principal of Girls Commercial High 
School 

Anna Bennet- 
Poet 

Jane M. Bolin 
Judge 

Dorothy Bonawit- 

P rincipal of Andrew Jackson High School 
Rica Brenner 

Author, Literary Critic 
Marie J. Browne 
Physician 
Alice B. Campbell 
Physician 
Eugenic Chinnock 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Board of Education 
Helen Deutsch- 
Author 

Marguerite Stockman Dickson- 
Author 
Lena Duse- 

Metropolitan Opera Ballet Corps 
Florence Eldridge- 
Star of stage and screen 
Mary Hawxhurst- 
Principal, P.S. 24 
Lena Horne 

Star of stage and screen 
Thelma Ingram- 

Teacher and Concert Pianist 
Rowena K. Keyes- 

Principal of Girls High School 
Ida Klaus- 

Solicitor for the Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. now serving as Direc¬ 
tor of Staff Relations, Board of Educa¬ 
tion, NYC Board of Education 
Dr. Margaret Lacey- 

Board of Examiners, Board of Education 
Margaret McCooey- 

Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Board of Education 
Jean H. Norris- 

Judge, President of National Women 
Lawyers Association 
Ellen A. G. Phillips- 

Assistant Superintendent, N.Y.C. 

Board of Education 
Ada C. Rehan- 
Stage 

Beverly Roberts- 

Motion picture actress 
Louise Schippers- 
Opera singer 
Bertha Shulman- 
Teacher and concert pianist 
Lilyan Tashman- 

Motion picture actress 
Kate Turner- 

Principal, Bay Ridge High School 
Viola White- 
Poet 

Frances Williamson- 
New York City Judge 


Stained Glass — 
Windows Provide 
Splendor 

Ivy no longer graces the outer walls of 
the building as it did in the old days but 
the interior still has touches of turn-of- 
the-century elegance. 

The first pipe organ to be installed in 
the high schools was the one which was 
placed in Girls High School in 1903. It 
had two manuals and pedals, the action 
being pneumatic. The original cost was 
$3,000. In 1911 a third manual was added 
and the pneumatic action gave way to the 
electic organ whose tones will reverber¬ 
ate for the last graduating class of Girls 
High School in June, 1964. 

The Tiffany stained glass window be¬ 
tween Rooms 116 and 117 commemorates 
the second principal of Girls High—Dr. 
Calvin Patterson. It portrays King Charle¬ 
magne of France with Alcuin, his great 
scholar and teacher who took charge of 
the educational affairs of the French King¬ 
dom. Alcuin is shown turning over the 
leaves of one of his works on astronomy 
while the great king standing beside him, 
listens to the explanation of the right 
method of calculating Easter, and the re¬ 
lation of the sun to the moon. Over their 
heads are seven burning lamps, symbolical 
of the medieval liberal arts course of 
study—the trivium and the quadrivium. It 
is thought that the designer, Frederick 
Wilson, perpetuated the likeness of Calvin 
Patterson in the figure of Charlemagne. 

The stained glass window in the library 
was a gift of the alumnae to the school on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary of its opening in 1911. The two fig¬ 
ures there portray Knowledge and Wisdom. 

WORLD WAR 
IMPINGES ON 
STUDENT LIFE 

In 1914 three years after Girls High 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
the whole world changed. An archduke 
was murdered, and World War I began 
in Europe. The United States was to re¬ 
main neutral until 1917. 

At Girls High, changes were also taking 
place. Since the outbreak of the war and 
the beginning of hostilities in France, the 
center of Paris fashion had moved to Girls 
High, or so the students thought anyway, 
according to The Blue and Gold of 1916. 
The seniors no longer demanded respect 
from the freshmen, as once they had, for 
the short skirt prevailed everywhere. 
Strictly in accordance with President 
Wilson’s proclamation for American neu¬ 
trality, they said, the Girls from Girls’ 
High were wearing hats with steel points 
resembling German helmets! 

But a German U-boat had sunk the 
Lusitania, killing many Americans. In 1917 
the United States entered the war. 

Khaki-clad American soldiers--called 
“doughboys’’—embarked for Europe sing¬ 
ing, “We won’t be back until it’s over, over 
there.’’ At home, Americans spoke of the 
“War to end wars’’ and the war “to make 
the world safe for democracy.’’ Americans 
were supporting liberty loan drives, school 
children were collecting pennies to buy war 
savings stamps and while our boys were 
battling to the tune of “Over There’’, 
mothers, sisters, and sweethearts knitted 
millions of socks and sweaters to the 
rhythm of “I’m a Yankee Doodle Dandy’’. 


According to The Blue and Gold, when 
our boys went to war in France, Girls High 
students went to war at home. They pledged 
themselves to take care of twenty-two 
French war orphans and held a Red Cross 
Fair which raised $8,000 for the war effort. 
Dr. Felter, Principal of Girls’High at that 
time, spoke in theaters as a “four-minute 
man’’ to get Americans to buy war bonds 
and liberty loans. 

At last on November 11,1918 the armis¬ 
tice was signed. Americans tried to forget 
the war. Everyone believed in a future of 
peace. 

The roaring twenties came. A new gad¬ 
get called the radio became very popular 
around 1924. Americans sat with ear 
phones strapped to their heads listening to 
conventions and heard the news that Calvin 
Coolidge was elected President. In 1927, 
an unknown flyer, named Charles Lind- 
burgh made the first lone flight across the 
Atlantic. The Age of Aviation and Radio had 
arrived, and right along with it came the 
Age of A1 Capone, Prohibition and easy 
riches. Extravagance and crime swept 
the nation. Gambling became a national 
pastime with the stock market the favor¬ 
ite place to gamble. 


SCHOOL 

WEATHERS THE 
DEPRESSION 

November 1929, a day of darkness, the* 
stock market crashed. Prominent people 
who had been rich the day before were 
plunged into bankruptcy overnight and 
many people committed suicide. Shanty 
towns of the jobless poor sprang up be¬ 
side railroads, and were dubbed “Hoover- 
villes’’ by some, after Herbert Hoover, 
who was then the President. Hungry, pov¬ 
erty-stricken Americans stood in line in 
many city blocks waiting to get into soup 
kitchens. 

Girls’ High School also felt the pressure 
of the Stock Market Crash. A new budget 
handbook, written by one of the teachers, 
included not only information on scholar¬ 
ship, but also information on how to save 
money. The Record, the school’s newly 
established newspaper, expressed the stu¬ 
dents’ appreciation for the ten cent lunch 
which at the time was being served in the 
Girls High cafeteria. 

The 1930’s were a time of change. The 
“flappt. ’’ disappeared, skirt’lengths came 
down with stock prices, and bobbed hair 
disappeared in favor of fuller tresses. 

It was at this stage in our American 
history that fabulous musicals and light 
hearted comedies, both on stage and 
screen, became popular. Charlie Chaplin 
filled theaters with laughter in “City 
Lights’’, and everywhere tunes from “42nd 
Street” were being whistled. The newest 
little American sweetheart, Shirley 
Temple, made her debut. 

Not to be outdone, the students and 
faculty of Girls High put on their own show. 
The music department brought Mother 
Goose characters to life in spring festi¬ 
vals, and the Drama Club and faculty per¬ 
formers were enthusiastically applauded 
by the audience in their presentations of 
“The Trysting Place” and “Creatures of 
Impulse”. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected in 
1932, and with him came the “New Deal” 
as the government attempted to deal with 
the depression. In 1933 a corporal named 
Hitler came to power in Germany. In 1939 
he invaded Poland and World War II had 
begun. 



Can this be the library? 
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THREE WHO WERE AT THE HELM 



Dr. William L. Felter 


Dr. Irvin Sulo Hecht 



/ 


PRINCIPALS 

R. F. Leighton 1878-1887 

Calvin Patterson 1887-1902 

William L. Felter 1902-1933 

Maurice Rogalin 1933-1936 

Rowena Keith Keyes 1937-1943 

Edith M. Ward 1944-1946 

Hortense H. Levisohn 1946-1954 

Irvin Sulo Hecht 1954-1964 
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Almeda Sprague, drama coach, in¬ 
spired Sprague Honor Roll. 




Mrs. Lucy Taylor Lewis gave us our 
school motto. 


Jennie Jenness, great teacher, in whose 
memory student fund was started. 


A contemporary classroom scene - Mr. Yacker’s class practices speech sounds with 
the aid of a tape recorder. 


STUDENTS AND STAFF 
BACK WAR EFFORT 


The whole world seemed to be going up 
in flames. On December 7, 1941, the 
‘‘day of infamy” the Japanese launched the 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor that 
brought the United States into World War 
II. Even before that time the United States 
had been called the “Arsenal of Democ¬ 
racy” in speeches of the day. During those 
dark days in 1942, the Japanese were 
sweeping the Pacific, and the German 
steamroller was crushing all of Europe. 
The whole American nation was in a state 
of turmoil. While the men were away 
fighting, the women were left to do most 
of the work and maintain the production 
of armed goods. 

So it was in Girls High. The girls, in 
addition to a heavy schedule of studying 
were busy doing things on the home front, 
to help the boys overseas, and preparing 
for any emergency that might arise at 
home. Instead of the usual clubs, girls 
formed Rescue Squads, Fire Brigades and 
First Aid Squads. Students encouraged one 
another to buy War Stamps which were 
being sold in the school. “Bring in Tin and 
Help Us Win”, was a slogan which urged 
the girls to bring in their tin foil, scraps 
of old copper and brass, to help the war 
effort by conserving much needed metals. 
A common sight in the halls were the re¬ 
ceptacles provided for these salvage ma¬ 
terials. Money for the Red Cross was 
raised by bazaars and by a giant Charity 
Fund, organized and managed by pupils, 
which raised $18,000. Yes, while a great 
war was being fought across the sea, the 
students and faculty of Girls High managed 
to raise money, knit articles, and sell 
stamps to help win the war. 

Then came June 6, 1944, D-Day as the 
United Nations, with American and E nglish 
troops, invaded France. Once the Allies 
had landed in Europe, the Allied armies 
began the long hard struggle to drive the 
Germans out of Europe, and on the opposite 
front embattled Russians who refused to 
surrender, stopped the German armies at 
Stalingrad. 

The social studies classes of that day 
breathlessly followed battle figures day by 
day. Nearly everyone knew a boy overseas, 
and sometimes a tearful face meant bad 
news in the mail. 

In Girls High during this time, the facul¬ 
ty “adopted” a British boy and a Guernsey 
girl, two of the many children left homeless 
by the German VI and V2 bombings of Eng¬ 
land. In that same year a Pin-Up Contest 
for the handsomest service man brought 
$130 to the War Fund. To spur the sale of 
war bonds, a contest allowed the pupil sell¬ 
ing the most bonds to become “Principal 
for a Day.” This contest encouraged the 
girls to sell many bonds to aid the war 
effort. 

VE Day, victory in Europe, came at last 
on May 8, 1945, and in Girls High the vic¬ 
tory was joyously acknowledged. 

Commenting on the spirit of Girls High 
during the war, Mr. Greensteinsaid, “The 
school wqs extremely active during World 
War II. I had the honor of being chairman 
of the Victory Corps. We were engaged in 
many activities in which over $100,000 was 


raised. We held drives to help the U.S.O., 
we had several Red Cross benefits and en¬ 
gaged in many other similar activities. We 
also adopted children by the Foster Child¬ 
ren’s Plan. I had a good feeling that I was 
helping my country and I had many wonder¬ 
ful girls helping me.” 

Meanwhile, overseas, on August 6, 1945 
the United States dropped the first atomic 
bomb over the Japanese City of Hiroshima. 
The second bomb fell on August 9th over 
Nagasaki. On August 10th the Japanese 
agreed to unconditional surrender. The 
terrible war was over! The forces of 
fascism had been defeated. 


WE ARRIVE AT THE PRESENT 

In 1946 Mrs. Hortense H. Levisohn be¬ 
came principal of Girls High as we re¬ 
sumed our normal, peacetime activities. 
The school continued under her gracious 
and competent leadership until 1954. In 
September, 1954 Dr. Irvin Sulo Hecht as¬ 
sumed the principalship, and our familiar 
school of today, known and loved by all of 
us, came into being. 

We have listed elsewhere the names of 
some of the graduates who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the world of med¬ 
icine, literature, the theatre, education, 
and the concert stage. This is only a rep¬ 
resentative list, drawn from the fond but 
fallible memory of the teaching staff. 

We have listed too, the admirable and 
dedicated men and women who have headed 
Girls High School as principals. Dr. 
Patterson left the superintendency of the 
Brooklyn schools to become principal of 
Girls High. His wise administration had 
far-reaching effects on the new institu¬ 
tion which he took over. Dr. Felter served 
Girls High School for thirty-one years re¬ 
tiring in 1933. Thousands of graduates all 
over the United States still speakofhimin 
grateful recognition of the happy influence 
he had on their formative years. 

Several years before his retirement he 
said, “I have made an investment of my¬ 
self in the lives of thousands of boys and 
girls who have come under my influence 
and I am well satisfied with the invest¬ 
ment.” 

Dr. Rowena Keyes originally a teacher 
of English at Girls High, returned to be¬ 
come its principal. She had written the 
school song when still a young teacher at 
the school in 1908. 

Dr. Irvin Sulo Hecht is now rounding 
out a decade of service at Girls High 
School. Students and faculty have always 
found his door open for wise guidance 
and counsel. A typical remark by stu¬ 
dents which can be heard at least once a 
week in hallway or classroom is, “I’m 
going to tell Dr. Hecht.” 

Girls High School will live on in the 
hearts and deeds of its students. The build¬ 
ing standing on the corner of Nostrand and 
Macon will always be remembered as the 
first high school building in the largest city 
in the world. Prospect Heights High School, 
to which many of our students are trans¬ 
ferring, is its daughter school. To those 
at Prospect Heights and to all of our stu¬ 
dents we say, “Work and Character- 
Lahore et Honore”. 
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THE VOICE OF GIRLS HIGH... 


G is for the girls, tutored from 8 to 3. 

I is for the imps entering into puberty. 

R is for the repartee that interrupts the class. 
L is for the literacy exposed to every lass. 

S is for the silence ignored in study hall. 

H is for the help bestowed on one and all. 

I is for the image of what we hope to be. 

G is for gratis, "Our education is free. " 

H is for the home, as Girls High really was. 

A home away from home to every owe of us. 

by Elaine Holmes 


WORDS FROM THE SOPHOMORES 



by Ophelia Coleman, So. 1 

My first impression of Girls High and the 
teachers came from listening to the opin¬ 
ions of misinformed people. From listen¬ 
ing to them, I concluded that coming to 
Girls High was a folly, but I decided to 
come and see for myself, and I did. I am 
proud that I came, because from the mo¬ 
ment I entered the doors, I saw the school 
from a different angle. It was plain to see 
that the teachers and officials were agree¬ 
able and friendly, and had a good sense of 
humor and that the students resembled 
them very much. 

I regret that the school is closing be¬ 
cause I would have liked to graduate from 
here, and I would have wanted other girls 
to enjoy the pleasant atmosphere of the 
school. 



You should have seen the expression on 
their faces. They looked at me as if I were 
crazy. Then they would say, “ What! Oh you 
shouldn't go there, because, the first day 
you go there, they will jump on you and 
beat you up.” 

Well, when I look back at that it seems 
funny but it wasn't then, and now that I am 
here I see that it is different from what 
people said it was. Girls High is the best 
school and always will be the best school 
to me, and I always say if you want to find 
something out always find out for yourself. 
Do not go by other people's opinion. 



PRONOUNCEMENTS 

FROM THE SENIORS 



J 

The teachers at Girls High have proven 
repeatedly that they deserve our consider- 
a tion for their patience, understanding and 
warmheartedness. They are the instru¬ 
ments, along with good education, that mold 
our minds, set our character erect and 
lead us towards the path of success. 

May God bless them all and enable them 
to persevere in their good works. 

Rosina Whyte, 8-3 




After a week I knew that this school was 
the best school I had ever attended. Our 
teachers have faith in us, and we know it. 
I also found the girls to be kind and under¬ 
standing with one another. 

By now I think you know why I could not 
transfer from Girls High School. 

Lolita Aguilar, 8-3 


I came from Montgomery, Alabama. Two 
years ago I entered Girls High School, a 
little U.N. I met many girls from different 
parts of the world who related to me the 
customs of their lands. But most impor¬ 
tant I found smiling faces and helping 
hands. The teachers were willing to assist 
you in any way they could. The knowledge I 
acquired in Girls High will assist me in 
pursuing my future endeavors. I can’t 
close without adding my special appre¬ 
ciation to the guidance department. The 
guidance I received in this school will 
make me and many other students of 
Girls High School well-rounded individ¬ 
uals. 

Bessie Murray, 8-2 


COMMENTS FROM THE JUNIORS 



A building left alone, containing within it 
such loving and kind memories as Girls 
High School does, is surely something to 
mourn about. We shall all mourn for Girls 
High after our departure. 

But we have a future ahead of us, and a 
bright one. We have gained knowledge and 
encouragement from Girls High, and now 
is our chance to demonstrate it. Girls 
High has been standing for nearly eighty 
years, so let's leave her with courage and 
dignity. Let's carry our Girls High spirit 
wherever we go, to our new school, and for 
the rest of our lives. Let's make this spirit 
linger on. And when this spirit starts to 
rustle in the air as we pass, may people 
look up and tell others, “She was a Girls 
High girl.” 

I can't find words to express my good¬ 
bye, so I won't try. I just want to wish the 
principal, the teachers and my fellow stu¬ 
dents a very happy and fulfilled future. 

Linda Edens, Jr. 4 



I remember one incident in our biology 
class, when one student stood up to read. 
She didn't know many of the words but we 
didn't laugh at her; instead, we all helped 
her sound out the words. This is the help¬ 
ful atmosphere I spoke of. Then we see 
girls who are close friends of different 
races or religions. Perhaps if they hadn't 
met in Girls High, they would never have 
had a close friend of another race. Here 
we found real friendliness. Girls High has 
really meant much to me. 

Betty Meritt Jr. 2 



I think the Poster Club has been a very 
interesting program in G.H.S., and I 
am sure that those who joined it felt the 
same way. So Hurray for G.H.S. Poster 
Club! 

Zonia Brown, Jr. 2 



It is with a feeling of loss and sadness 
that I contemplate the closing of Girls High 
School. The school has been a very im¬ 
portant part of my life during the past ten 
years. It was here that I received my first 
supervisory appointment; it was here that 
I served for two years as acting-principal; 
it was here that I had the opportunity of 
working with a wonderful group of dedi¬ 
cated, conscientious teachers; and it was 
here that I formed many highly satisfying 
professional relationships which contri¬ 
buted so much to my own growth as a 
teacher. 

From my students, too, I have had much 
pleasure and satisfaction: from noticing 
their growth week by week in stenography 
and typewriting classes; from calculating 
the high passing rates on the Stenography 
and Bookkeeping Regents; from receiving 
the warm smiles of greeting in the halls 
and classrooms; and from the pleasure 
of speaking with graduates who have found 
a place for themselves in the business 
world. 

Dr. Jordan Hale 
Chairman, Secretarial Studies Department 


DISCOURSES 



HAIL AND FAREWELL 
TO GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL 
Over the years countless speakers at 
graduations and commencement exercises 
have quoted the famous Latin expression, 
Ave atque Vale (Hail and Farewell). I can 
think of no better way of expressing my 
feelings at the closing of our school. Being 
here has been a wonderful and rewarding 
experience. A quarter of a century has 
gone by all too quickly—and happily. 

Now it is time to leave. Although I leave 
regretfully, I leave with the feeling that 
the years spent at Girls High were most 
worthwhile, fully rewarding. I go also 
knowing that I am better as a person for 
my years at our school and that I will 
bring to my new school the inspiration 
which Girls High has provided. I can only 
hope that all my colleagues and the stu¬ 
dents of Girls High School feel, as I do, 
much richer for their experience here- 
buoyed up by the desire to continue the 
good work wherever the future takes them. 

Marshall S, Greenstein 
Administrative Assistant 


FROM THE TEACHERS 



Girls High has been our home. It was 
here we met and joined our lives in 
marriage. Through this happy home have 
passed girls and teachers of varied cul¬ 
tures. Always a stable, devoted faculty 
has concerned itself for each youngster— 
for the one who cheered the classrooms 
and for the one who, depressed with many 
problems, carried her grievances in 
school. 

We'd like to think of the great disper¬ 
sion in September as a new adventure for 
all. May it bring our girls the advantages 
predicated by those who decided on the ter¬ 
mination of this historic school. So, 
“tomorrow to fresh woods and pastures 
new.” 

Moses and Sylvia Goodman 
English Department; 

Science Department 



Academically, I was raised at Girls 
High. I have spent six years at this school; 
three of them as a student and three as a 
teacher. As a student I sat in the very same 
classroom in which I now teach. 

The memory of those student days is al¬ 
ways with me. 

The memory would be with me still even 
if I had not returned as a teacher. Indeed, it 
is marvelous how many people and things 
long gone from sight can live again in the 
mind. Memory makes things immortal. So 
I do not feel too sad in my farewell be¬ 
cause I know that, barring amnesia, I will 
always remember! 

Mrs. Katherine LaPoint 
English Department 
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Seniors Parody Faculty Foibles 



Peggy Bullock, Jacqueline Nelson and 
Jacqueline Giddins as “Mr. Angry, Miss 
Cool and Mr. O’Solomon.” 



Patricia Blakeney and Aida American 
as “Little Orphan Annie” and “Gypsy 
Rosa Lee” in the Senior show. 


SENIOR PLAY 
by Sherri Chisolm 

One Friday afternoon after three, I 
placed my hand on the door knob of 122 and 
entered into the Loyal League Cabinet 
meeting. (Or so I thought) 

By some error in direction I found my¬ 
self in the middle of room 125, which 
housed a small group of students. They 
were hovering over some dusty notes, 
which they immediately covered protect¬ 
ively, after having sighted me, the in¬ 
terloper in their midst. Before I could 
get my wits about me, the senior warden, 
(jokingly called “advisor”) of this little 
clandestine group, barked, “Out!”, and 
took steps to usher me unceremoniously 
out the door. Had I not been a lady, and 
also quite outnumbered, I dare say, I 
might have uttered some of the irrever¬ 
ently embellished negatives I was think¬ 
ing. 

At that time it was not known to me 
that that motley crew, along with its 
uncouth overseer, consisted of the writers 
of the senior play. Only because of this 
discovery do I forgive them for their sub¬ 
sequent bodily attacks upon my person, 
when on perfectly innocent occasions I 
tried to gain access to the room in which 
they happened, coincidentally, to be hatch¬ 
ing their plans. 

G. H. S. VOICE (Continued from Pg. -7) 



by Patricia Stevens, So. 3 

The teachers in Girls High School are 
very patient and considerate of their stu¬ 
dents. They are concerned about our edu¬ 
cational program more than any other 
teachers that I’ve ever known. The sources 
of information the teachers give you, you 
cannot find anywhere else, to my 
knowledge. 

Also in Girls High School you have a 
better chance of learning than any place 
else Pve known. If this statement were 
not true, I wouldn’t be here today. 

My fellow-students whom I come in 
contact with are very friendly, regard¬ 
less of whether they are good or poor 
in their subjects. 

Yes, this school and its teachers and 
students will always linger in my heart. 



The opportunity I most appreciate in 
Girls High School is the after school study 
center. The after school study center 
helped raise my marks from failing to 
passing in World History. In the library 
at 3 o’clock sharp are efficient teachers, 
like Miss Weinstein and Mrs. Fuchs who 
taught me how to read my text book, and 
pick key phrases out of a paragraph. Miss 
Weinstein taught me how to drill impor¬ 
tant details into my head. 


r* * 

Isabell Beaumont and Cynthia Ellis por¬ 
traying Mr. and Mrs. Goodlife. 

These preparatory steps of the senior 
play lead to the blueprint on which the 
ensuing rehearsals were based. The play 
as written by the appointed writers was 
a tentative draft, subject to changes and 
alternatives, by the cast members. As the 
rehearsals progressed, the cast elimina¬ 
ted, added, and replaced those discrepan¬ 
cies in the script which were found to be 
unnecessary, ineffective or otherwise dis¬ 
pleasing. 

After the “bugs” of the play had been 
systematically removed, the former chaos 
began to assume shape and came almost 
to resemble rehearsals in which all mem¬ 
bers of the cast were at least working to¬ 
ward the same end. 

About late April after weeks of travail, 
the play took form. 

The seniors’ play itself was a revue con¬ 
sisting of several charming sketches ex¬ 
aggerating the plights of the faculty and 
of the graduating class after the closing 
of Girls High School. 

Although throughout, the show suffered 
somewhat from a lack of continuity, this 
fault diminishes in importance because 
of the overall amusement evoked by the 
program. 

The sketches in their mercilessly comic 
assaults upon the faculty were daunted not 
by the rank or station of their subjects, 
as with equal ease they poked goodnatured 
fun at teachers, students, even at our prin¬ 
cipal himself. 

On Senior Day on June 5 in the assembly, 
lightheartedly the seniors romped through 
scenes, and mocked, with equal daring, the 
departments of science, English, math¬ 
ematics, foreign languages, social studies, 
and bookkeeping. The object of their scoffs 
specifically included such noble stalwarts 
of our teaching staff as the honorable 
Mmes. DeDeka, Fuchs, Greenfield, Good¬ 
man, LaPoint, Mendelson, Seigerman; and 
Messers. Goodman, Greenstein, O’Sulli¬ 
van, Voyticky and Yacker. 

The names here given have been alpha¬ 
betically billed to avoid any emotional out¬ 
bursts due to professional jealousies. 


In Girls High School, because we have 

a fewer students than in other high schools 
in New York City, we have an apportunity 
to see our grade advisor any time we may 
have a problem. Less than three weeks 
after I entered the doors of Girls High, I 
saw my grade advisor, Mrs. Schwartz, 
who talked to me about my future and 
what subjects I needed to complete my 
high school study. She was very under¬ 
standing in seeing me more times, I 
believe, than any other, girl. At the end 
of the term I had passed everything. I had 
Mrs. Mason as my Junior year grade ad¬ 
visor who saw me about the second week I 
was in school; she talked to me about my 
program and what subjects I needed. 

G.H.S. to me has stood for the many 
opportunities, and encouragements that 
helped me to be where I am today. 

Velma Howard, Jr. 3A 



I have been at Girls High for only a short 
time, but I have discovered much and 
learned even more from the exchange of 
the gifts of knowledge and personal respect 
and friendliness which I have known here. 
At Girls High I have had further verifica¬ 
tion of the truth that people grow emotion¬ 
ally and intellectually, through mutual 
kindness. I am very glad to have been here, 
and I will miss you all. 

Isabelle Mendelson 
English Department 



The word “farewell” is totally inac¬ 
curate. It means “goodbye.” I can never 
say or feel farewell to what has been such 
a vital part of my life. Girls High and all 
that it means—the students, the teachers, 
the voices, the corridors bustling with 
activity, the rehearsals, the clubs, the 
assemblies and above all, the warmth and 
the caring—will always be remembered 
by one who is very proud to have been a 
part of a great school. 

George Yacker 
Speech Department 


STUDENT TEACHERS 

By Eleanor Chavez 

At the opening of the current term some 
classrooms had acquired the presence of a 
shy and zealous personality in the person of 
a student teacher. The puzzled and inter¬ 
ested students learned that they were being 
observed by a student teacher who occa¬ 
sionally took over the class to further his 
experience. 

Among the group of student teachers is 
the charming and popular Ronald Mc- 
Fadden. Mr. McFadden, a student at 
Brooklyn College, has a deep interest in 
Negro and African history and feels that 
history is a subject that all should study. 

When we asked Mr. McFadden’s opinion 
of our school, he replied that he found a 
faculty and student body that were both 
friendly and cooperative. Mr. McFadden 
feels that the school should be left open 
and the Board of Education should do some¬ 
thing to rectify the situation with the en¬ 
rollment. 

Warm and attractive Judy Smith is 
majoring in English speech. When asked 
why she chose this particular subject Mrs. 
Smith replied that she thinks speech plays 
an important part in our everyday life. 


Mrs. Smith also possesses a deep interest 
in today’s youth and has a strong desire to 
help them. 

Since this is our last issue the Record 
was interested in Mrs. Smith’s opinion of 
plans to close Girls High. “The closing is 
a loss to the community and loss to stu¬ 
dents,” she said, “Here they have more 
opportunities to learn because of the small 
classes.” 

Mrs. Smith found that the students and 
faculty were very cooperative and friendly 
and made her feel accepted and needed. 
Mrs. Smith’s greatest wish is to be able 
to instill in her students a respect for 
knowledge and a desire to continue ob¬ 
taining knowledge as they go through life. 

An interest in young people and a desire 
to do something worthwhile for other peo¬ 
ple are among the important qualities pos¬ 
sessed by shy and soft-spoken Henry 
Lemel. Mr. Lemel, who is a graduate of 
Brooklyn College, is a history major. 
When asked why hechose history, he re¬ 
plied that he firmly believed that history 
is a major factor in shaping our way of 
life. Mr. Lemel hopes to instill inhisstu¬ 
dents the recognition of education as a 
stepping stone to the improvement of one’s 
personality and means of making a live¬ 
lihood. 


TEACHER RECOGNITION DAY 

The Record, her.e reprints some of the warm and 
delightful material from the booklet distributed by the 
Loyal League for Teacher Recognition Day, May 19, 1964. 

How many nations in the U. N. ? 

What are the properties of hydrogen? 

What is the function of the Aorta? 

How do you spell infinitesimal ? 

Complete the equation. 

What are the Man's liabilities? 

Did the author prove his thesis ? 

If it takes two days for one man etc. etc. 

Sing middle C. Perspective. 

What else, what else, what else 
Am I supposed to know 
To please them ? 

Teacher dear 
Teacher sweet 
Teacher nice 
Teacher handsome 
Teacher beautiful 
Teacher lovely 
Please pass me 

Gym suit, lunch, program card 

library book, report card, 

book report, sten pencil, library card 

ruler, book cover, sneakers -- 

these are my days 

and all for you, dear teacher 

I am the girl who cannot talk in class 

I am the girl who cannot write a composition 

1 am the girl who needs to improve her reading 

I am the girl who must learn to count 

You are the one who is teaching me all these things 

And I think you are a wonderful person 

I thank you 

Oh what a beautiful day 
Teacher Recognition Day 
I take this way 
To say 

I'd like to raise your pay 

Forgive us, please, our complaints, 
our inattention, our mistakes 
our lack of knowledge 
our lateness and all our errors. 

We really promise to start 
A brand new page. 

YOU WON’T RECOGNIZE US FROM NOW ON. 

Upon this day, I tribute give 

to all those, called teachers, 
who take upon themselves the 
young of the world - to help them to 
grow into decent people in a decent world. 

Please don’t give us up. We promise you a better world. 
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